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Editorial 
lt is important that newcomers to Sub. Brit. should know what the society 
has accomplished in the past and what we have published. To this end we 
have The Bulletin and to a lesser, but growing, extent The Newsletters. 


All new members are provided with a copy of the index but it had become 
well out of date. Your editor intended to provide an updated copy with this 
Newsletter but he became more and more involved and interested in the 
project and finally a general index of 10 pages and an author index of 3 
pages emerged. 


Alt this is far to expensive to reproduce in a newsletter and only the 
author index is included. The General Index is available for 50p. (Payable 
to Malcolm Tadd.) One of its features is a County by County list of sites 
as included in Newsletters as wel! as Bulletins. Since it is on computer it 
is very to extend, alter or correct. In fact it is hoped to build on the 
county indexes to produce a very detailed summary of sites. 


One thing to emerge ,is that we have failed to publish anything on many 
(most?) of the major sites in Britain. We have had talks about them, we are 
aware of them but we haven't written on them. Embarrassing isn't it! 


Also available for WER is a selected list of previous Bulletin and 
Newsletter articles. This is more digestible than an index and the articles 
are the ones informative about sites. It should suit newcomers (to whom it 
will be given free) and outsiders. 

New Members 


Welcome to all new members. Unfortunately various domestic upheavals have 


caused the up-to-date list to be mislaid and it will therefore held over 
until the next issue which will appear in March'1991 - at Day Conference 
time. 


Obituary 
L'Abbe Pierre Nollent. 


It is with sad regret that we announce the death of Abbe Pierre Nollent who 
had been an Honorary member of Subterranean Britannica since virtually its 
inception. Abbe Nollent was the founder of the French society, Society 
Francaise d'etude des Souterrain which was registered (Sirge Social) at the 
small hamlet Cortrat, 45200-Montargis, where he was the incumbent priest. A 
tall man, with dominant views, always full of enthusium, he nevertheless 
had a humility for those around him. I personally, remember when | was 
somewhat weakened by a stomach upset, |! sat on a roadside kerb while 
waiting for the coach. He came and joined me on the kerb, and although he 
spoke no English and | little French, he was companionable and communicated 
with me by opening up a map of England, pointing to different places. With 
nods and smiles and small interjections we got on quite well. 


Until his comparatively recent retirement, to a home due to ill health, he 
was always to the fore, crawling his way into the smallest souterrains and 
emerging smothered in mud. He was delighted when the Germans started their 
group, and more so , when in 1974 a year later, |] founded Subterranea 
Britannica. He knew then that his foresight and interest in underground 
structures was spreading far and wide. It gave him much pleasure when, for 
the SFES 20th Anniversary of its foundation, Subterranea Britannica 
presented him with an engraved plaque to commemorate the occasion. 


It is always sad when a person with such a strong personality has departed, 
but we can be confident his life-time interest will continue to flourish, 
and that the European ties, which he cultivated, will remain. 


We extend our condolences to SFES on the loss of their founder. 
Sy!via Beamon 
A Road Tunnel In Wiltshire. 


] am slowly collecting examples of early road tunnels and inspected a 
Wiltshire example recentiy. This is at ST 917 321, where the minor road 
from Tisbury to Hindon crosses ‘The Terraces’, a prominent east-west chalk 
ridge. The approximate 30 metre long tunnel, with a rising gradient to the 
north, appears to have been made by the ‘cut and cover' method. It is 
masonry lined, with plain but imposing masonry portals and parapets. Road 
signs state the headroom to be 11 feet 9 inches, and the construction is 
wide enough only for single lane traffic, centre of the road. Little more 
than a wide bridge, it has over its roof a wide grassed and wooded area 
and an unmade track leading westwards towards Terrace Farm. 


Paul W. Sowan 12.4.90 
Heath House. 


Weekend Guardian, April 28-29 1990, contains a story of murder. 68-years- 
old, nearly blind Simon Dale was murdered at his home, the 25-room Queen 
Ann mansion, Heath House, Shropshire in September 1987. The murderer was 
never caught although his his former wife Baroness Susan de Stemple stood 
trial and was found innocent. 


According to the newspaper Dale was a rather eccentric man who was digging 
the grounds of Heath House for an Armenian city or Camelot. His other hobby 
was exploring the tunnels beneath the house and excavating his kitchen 
floor. His near blindness necessitated enlisting the help of Ken Pemberton 
» a focal taxidermist whom the Weekend Guardian quotes. "Of course you 
might say he had a fetish about those tunnels. But just because you're 
interested in tunnels it doesn't make you mad, does it? If I had a load of 
tunnels in my cellar and nothing better to do, J'd poke around with them. 
Doesn't make you mad, does it?...... ] s'pose you could say it was a bit 
dotty the way he went digging up his kitchen floor - it was Marley Tiles- 
still, it's not madness is it!" 


Book Review ~ 


The Industrial Eden. 
Richard Tilden Sherren (1990) The Industria! Eden. Deal 
Channel Publications 96pp. ISBN 0951565400 £5.00 


Richard's Sherren's book deals with the Tilmanstone coal mine in east Kent 
during the brief period (1925-29) when it was owned and managed by Richard 
Tilden Smith (1865-1925) his ‘maternal grandfather.' Smith made a-name and 
fortune for himself in mining and other activities at home and abroad and 
is given prominence, for example, in E.J. Cocks and B. Walters'A History of 
the Zinc Smelting Industry in Britain’ (Harrap, 1968) 


Sherren's theme is Smith 's virtues as as an ‘enlightened capitalist! who 
sort to bring massive industrial development to east Kent and, no less 
important, harmonious labour relations. The book sets out to portray this 
‘Industrial Eden' which as things turned out was never established at the 
east end of the Garden of England. He appreciated as we are told, that the 
Kent coal mines, and Tilmanstone in particular, could never be expected to 
prosper in isolation; much of the coal they yielded was more suited to 
industrial than the domestic use ; they would come into their own as the 
energy ~-source for an integrated network of large-scale industrial 
undertakings. ImpIlmentation of his plan had barely started when cut short 
by his sudden death. He had purchased numerous local gas companies in east 
Kent, but never buiit the intended rational-scale gas works and supply 
system. He envisaged the utilisation of mining refuse in a brickworks that 
was never to be built. He had negotiated for land for winning chalk as a 
raw material for an intended cement works. He had plans for a 'super-power 
station’ to supply his other undertakings and the region at large. He 
proposed to mine Jurassic iron ore from below the Kentish chalk, and 
operate blast furnaces and steelworks. All these manufacturing 
installations were to have been linked by an efficient network of aerial 
ropeways. And, as Sherrin is at pains to point out, he gladly subsidised 
his miners at Tilmanstone, involved them in the management of the colliery. 
and provided amenities for them Cit ts claimed) ahead of their time. 


What, of al! this, was carried into effect? One section of the aerial 
ropeway system was constructed and put into operation. This seven and a 
half mile fragment of what had been planned as a much more extensive system 
was opened from the mine to a massive 5000 ton bunker on the eastern arm of 
Dover harbour on 14 February 1930. Transferring coal this was, at a cost to 
the company of Its 9d per ton, effectively bypassed the East Kent Light 
Railway and Southern Railway which, jointly, was charging 5s 9d per ton for 
the 10 mile transfer by rail. 


Apart from some interesting details of shafts sunk and seams worked at both 
‘successful’ and abortive coal mines, and the iron mining 'might-have 
beens', it is the coal conveyer that is of particular interest from an 
underground point of view, as there are brief details and two illustrations 
which throw some light on the twin tunnels by which it found its way down 
from the chalk plateau near Guston to the harbour. 


'So it was, after passing through twin tunnels a quarter of a mile long 
excavated through the famous White Cliffs...coal would tip into the bunker 
capable of holding 5000 tons...' 


' During the war the structure was unused since there was no export trade 
and it consequently fell into disrepair beyond sensible restoration; it 
seems to be officially stated that the structure was dismantled in 1954...' 


A view of 'The twin tunnels in Dover cliffs'm shews them evidently in line 
with the eastern harbour arm. The ropeway evidently emerged horizontally 
ebout 20 metres up the cliff face. At a guess, the tunnels were each about 
3 metres wide and 4 metres high. A side view of the 'Ropeway emerging from 
the cliff tunnel...' shews a steel lattice tower not far out from the cliff 
face. It seems likely that this contained a ladder to facilitate access to 
the tunnels for maintainance work; a bridge with a handrai! can be seen to 
have linked the top of the tower with the tunnels. Unfortunately we are 
left none the wiser concerning the upper portals, which would presumably 
(from the far from detailed plan provided) would have been in the Langton 
Hole area. The stated length of a quarter of a mile, it would seem, was 
the total length of the two tunnels combined. 


How easily this ‘Industrial Eden' would have sat in the Garden of England 
is an interesting question. I]t was conceived long before very much 
attention was paid to ‘green issues’ , or ‘heritage coastline!‘ Smith's 
cement works would have been above Langdon Hole. His super power station 
would have been preferable to that actually erected at Battersea because ' 
the question of noxious fumes did not arise since most would dissipated at 
sea' (neither our Belgium nor our Dutch are likely to take very kindly to 
that solution!) However, the proposed dumping at sea of the surplus flint 
from the Langdon Hole cement works ( no plan for a pottery works with a 
demand for flint for glaze featured in the plan!) was one reason why the 
plans were obstructed. At the end of the work, the author makes the point 
that there is still, below east Kent, a vast reserve of high quality coal 
and tron ore ... so the vision could still become reality! 


Paul W Sowan 


Colossal! Explosion At Burton Reported In National Newspapers. 
Sub. Brit. Man Races to Scene 


In fact they were all a little slow since the explosion occured in 1944 but 
appears to have awaited the Weekend Guardian of 11.3.89 for a report! 


I summar ise- 

On Nov 29th 1944 at Hanbury, 8 miles from Burton in Staffordshire, an 
ammmunition dump of 4000 tons of explosives went up producing a crater 400 
feet deep and 12 acres in extent. Until Hiroshima this was probably the 
largest man-created explosion. 


Hanbury stands on an escarpment known as Stonepit Hills from which Gypsum 
(alabaster) has been dug from time immemorial. Even today the largest 
gypsum mine in Europe is in operation under the hill. 


The Air Ministry started using some of the galleries for the storage and 
repair (!) of bombs in 1938. A 2ft 6in roof lining was constructed for 
protection. However a working mine was adjacent to the dump. 


The explosion ruptured a reservoir above the working mine and 27 men were 
drowned in the resultant deluge. In all 68 people died. 


Another, less spacious, version of the story appeared in the Sunday 
Telegraph on 1.7.90. and this stimulated the ever resourcefu! and 
enthusiastic Peter Hay to investigate the said hole. He writes 


" The creater is large enough to appear quite readily on the 1 inch OS map 
and is about three quarters of a mile from the pub in Hanbury, by way of 
public footpaths. It is protected by notices and a chain Jink fence. | came 
to it at the lip of its deepest part and it is indeed impressive. Amid the 
green, lumps of white gypsum lie scattered all around, and someone has laid 
them out in the shape of a cross on the bottom of the crater. In the middle 
of a nearby field there is a brick/concrete structure, two stories high. |] 
could not get to the top of it but it may have been a ventilating shaft of 
some kind for the bomb store below. The mention of mines in the scarp sent 
me to look for possible entrances. British Gypsum is still working one of 
them, while near the village of Draycott-on-the-Clay |] found the Klondike 
Mill Preservation Site. A farmer told me that this had indeed been the mil! 
of the mine, and pointed out the line of the tramline to the now blocked up 
entrance. Lastly |] followed the tine of the siding from the closed Burton- 
Uttoxeter railway to another mine, where |] met a man with a tractor-dumper. 
This had indeed been the mine entrance, but he had filled it in during the 
previous twelve months. Quoth he: ‘You should have come here a year ago; 
there was sidings trucks and all sorts.' Sadly | left him to his work. It 
would seem that the only chance to get underground in the Hanbury scarp is 
by leave of British Gypsum. But I would rather like to get on top of that 
ventillating, or rather, to the bottom of it. 


Malcolm Tadd (ed) 
Book Review 


Scottish Garden Buildings. From Food to Folly. 
Tim Buxbaum. Mainstream Publishing, Edinburgh 1989. 191! pages. 
ISBN 1-85158-113-8 £14-95 


Tim Buxbaum is a member of Sub. Brit and although the subject of this book 
is not central to the society's interests as, for example, Nesta Caiger has 
demonstrated a study of underground archaeology frequently leads us to 
garden estates. If you want to know about Scottish garden tunnels, grottos, 
mausolea, ice houses and other other underground features, including boat 


houses, you will need to read this book. In addition if you simply want to 
read a beautifully written and produced book you will not be disappointed. 
And tet the fact that its about Scotland deter you; you will tove it what 


ever gardens you've studied. 


The book serves the educated reader. It is not a simply descriptive work 
although the descriptions are detailed and interestingly presented. 

The author has studied numerous gardens, there is a gazetteer of twelve 

pages included, and he places the structures in contexts . For example 


historical, sociological, literary. This is no mere coffee table volume as 
many books of this type are. The illustrations, photographs and plans are 
very numerous indeed but do not dominate the book. The illustrations serve 


the text. Also there are seven pages of notes and references at the back of 
the book. 


I will now try to describe the plan of the book which in truth I never 
succeeded in establishing. The problem is, not that the book ts not 
planned, it is obviously very skillfully but unobtrusively planned, but 
one becomes seduced and fascinated by the subject as described by the 
author. You have a try! 


In the beginning there was the Scottish wilderness which was threatening. 
The disposal of monastic lands after the reformation (1560) lead to toa 
new landed class establishing large estates and houses in this wilderness 
which, to make the owners feel secure were defensive in appearence. 
However pretty walled gardens soon came to be developed on, usually the 
south side of the houses. These were cozy reassuring and formal and 
contained such features as the parterre, the knot garden, the garden 
pavillion and the gazebo. The houses develpoed as the centres of the rural 
economies. The upkeep of the houses and gardens required profitable estate 
management and improved agrilcultural methods. In this way the wilderness 
became tamed and the gardens began to flow away from the houses. By the end 
of the eighteenth century there was a yearning to recreate the wilderness. 
This was, at first, by setting the houses in vast carefully contrived 
‘informal' tandscapes (the age of the Grotto) and then at the end of the 
century by actually incorporating the real wilderness in the gardens. In 
turn the Victorians reacted against the landscape movement and the familiar 
Victorian house and garden arrived. From the first world war until quite 
recently there was little real interest in any of these gardens. 


The author uses this historic development to adduce reasons and purposes 
for his buildings but despite his meticulous scholarship he is perhaps not 
entirly successful. He himself says ' Buildings on Scottish estates are so 
diverse that it has been difficult to categorise or group them. As soon as 
a type appears, a landowner or architect will appear to confound it." But 
it doesn't really matter beause what Tim Buxbaum has accomplished is to 
capture the mood and times of each building. 


The book is not confined to the ornamental or enjoyment aspects of the 
gardens and their buildings. For example there is a chapter 'Decorative 
Larders" in which the functional aspects of such things as ice houses, 
dairies fish ponds, doocots...are described very well indeed. He is also 
well aware that the large gardens were often ostentatious displays of 
wealth and power. But the author shows his deepest sensitivities in talking 
about gardens as places of relaxation, fantasy and whimsy. He concludes, 
"This book has attempted to introduce to the reader why such structures 
were built, who built them, and where to find them; and above al! to convey 
the sheer pleasure of success in the endeavour." 


Malcolm Tadd 





This Newsletter has been produced and edited, on behalf of Subterranea 
Britannica, by Malcolm Tadd to whom correspondance arising should be 
addressed. Letters, comments and articles are always welcome. 


